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The Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South held its seventh annual meeting at St. Louis, 
April 7-8. The various sessions were well attended; 
many of the members came long distances, and spent 
two entire days at the meeting, in addition to the 
time required for travel to and fro. When one 
remembers how magnificent are the distances in the 
territory covered by the Association, one gets a 
fresh sense of the extent to which some members 
at least prize the opportunity of meeting their fel- 
lows in the annual gatherings. The programme was 
long, but, thanks to the skill with which the Presi- 
dent of the Association, Professor B. L. D’Ooge, of 
the Michigan State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich- 
igan, conducted the sessions it went through on 
schedule time. The plan of nominating in advance 
some one to discuss each paper worked much better 
this year, particularly in one or two cases where the 
author had sent his paper in advance to the person 
who was to open the discussion. One particularly 
good instance of this deserves special mention. Mr. 
I, N. Judson, of the Soldan High School, St. Louis, 
read a paper on The Interpretation of the Ancient 
World through the Classics in the Secondary School. 
The paper merely restated what has been urged so 
often, that we must give to our classical courses a 
content which shall arouse a more general interest 
and impart a broader culture if we wish them to 
maintain their position in the secondary school. 
Papers of this sort almost invariably are pessimistic 
in effect, if not in origin and purpose. Mr. L. N. Mc- 
Whorter, of the Central High School, Minneapolis, 
who had been appointed to open discussion of this 
paper, had written some careful remarks upon it, 
which, on the whole, were the most inspiring single 
utterance of the whole meeting. He bade teachers 
of the Classics keep their courage, remarking among 
other things that inferences based upon talk of the 
total percentage of pupils now studying Latin as 
compared with the percentage so employed at an 
earlier day might be distinctly misleading; the per- 
centage of pupils studying Latin might be dimin- 
ishing without diminution of the number studying 
Latin. More pupils of every kind are going to the 


High School now—many of these, in earlier days, 
would not have been in the High School at all— 
and so there is no need to despair if many of them 
are not studying Latin. 

There was a curiously large array of papers akin 


in theme and contents to the paper of Mr. Judson, 
referred to above: how we are to make the Classics 
interesting half a dozen papers sought to explain. 
But the danger that the meeting might be wrecked 
on the rocks of pessimism was happily escaped— 
there was always some one with good sense who 
averted the threatened peril, and made sane and 
healthy views prevail. One speaker scored heavily 
when he pointed out that he had heard all sorts of 
remedies suggested for the improvement of classical 
teaching—save one, and that the very remedy which 
seemed to him personally the most effective of all, 
to wit, the constant reading by the teacher of the 
classical authors, that the teacher’s knowledge of 
Greek and Latin literature, of Greek and Roman life, 
and appreciation of that literature and that life may 
become ever deeper and surer. This speaker was in 
accord with Professor Wild’s remarks at the meet- 
ing of The Classical Association of New England 
(see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 4.185). 

Professor Franklin H. Potter, of the University of 
Iowa, discussed Oral Latin and Greek. I did not 
hear all of this paper, and so may perhaps be in 
error in saying that he distinguished the direct 
method, the conversational method and the oral 
method of teaching a foreign language.’ He gave 
a very interesting account of experiments in the use 
of the oral method in first year work. For several 
weeks at a time a class had worked entirely without 
books, using also two periods a day, with no home 
work; later again for a time books were used, the 
class meeting but once a day, and having now home 
work to do. Mr. Potter made in this connection the 
suggestion which has been set forth more than once 
in THe CrassicaL WEEKLY by Professor Lodge, 
that we need in our classical teaching, for the 
greatest effectiveness, some of the conditions which 
our scientific brethren are fortunate enough to have, 
to wit, extra periods and small classes, and a far 
more elaborate equipment than we at present possess 
(compare here Professor Harrington’s views, as in- 
dicated in 4.170). It is to be hoped that readers of 
THe CrasstcaL WEEKLY will hear from Professor 
Potter in the coming year. 

There were several informational papers of in- 
terest. Professor J. B. Pike, of the University of 
Minnesota, discussed Apuleius and the Milesian Tale, 
holding that the term Milesiaca was applied origin- 
ally to local histories of Miletus, then to stories il- 
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lustrative of city life, and finally to short stories 
of any sort. Professor F. W. Shipley, of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, discussed Prose 
Rhythms in Latin. Professor A. S. Pease, of the 
University of Illinois, had a very interesting paper 
on Sneezing as an Omen. Professor Charles E. Lit- 
tle, of Peabody College, in a paper entitled The 
Misplacement of a Paragraph in Cicero’s De Im- 
perio, called attention to the fact that in § 36 Cicero 
promises to speak of Pompey’s innocentia, temper- 
antia, fides, facilitas, ingenium, and humanitas, but 
that in taking up this matter in detail in §§ 37-42 
he has a different order of subjects, thus: innocentia, 
temperantia, facilitas, consilium, dicendi gravitas et 
copa (=ingenium), fides, numanitas. He argued that 
in § 36 we ought to put the phrase quanta fide after 
quanto ingenio. It was clear that many teachers of 
Cicero had never noticed the discrepancy to which 
Mr. Little was calling attention. Thus far the paper 
did a good service. The author also distributed 
copies of a very excellent analysis of the whole 
speech. I propose to compare this with analyses of 
the oration in the various editions; it may prove 
worth while to print the analysis in full in THe 
CLassIcCAL WEEKLY, if the author consents. Pro- 
fessor H. W. Johnston, of the University of Indiana, 
expressed himself as unconvinced by the paper (the 
author had sought to find also manuscript evidence 
for his transposition, particularly in the 1584 edition 
of Lambinus): he pointed out that since Cicero was 
addressing the people, the democratic party, he quite 
naturally brought to the fore in § 41 Pompey’s 
facilitas, his approachability, his democratic ways. 
I myself made the point that the arrangement in 
§ 36, in the outline, is better than the arrangement 
in §§ 37-42, for in the outline we have in innocentia, 
temperantia, fides, facilitas, four moral or quasi- 
moral (spiritual) characteristics grouped together, 
followed by a group of two mental or intellectual 
characteristics (in ingenium and humanitas). Pro- 
fessor Little’s trahsposition destroys the continuity 
of both groups. In making the formal partitio, then, 
Cicero was following strictly the rules of the schools. 
In working out details, however, for a special mo- 
tive clearly enough indicated by Professor Johnston, 
he brings forward out of place a matter likely to 
carry special weight with the audience. That audi- 
ence would not have noticed the variation con- 
sciously (this is clear enough from the fact, noted 
above, that teachers who read the speech annually 
do not notice it) ; unconsciously to themselves, how- 
ever, they would get the special impression which 
Cicero meant to make by bringing facilitas forward 
out of its place. Professor Hale, in a paper on 
Latin Order, sought to show that our grammars 
are worse than useless in their pronouncements on 
Latin word-order, because the grammarians have 


thus far used a wrong method in attempting to 
solve the problem. He then offered himself what 
he called the right method. To determine the un- 
emphatic or normal and the emphatic position of 
various classes of adjectives (possessive, numeral) 
and of the limiting genitive, he quoted what he 
called typical or decisive examples. Professor A. T. 
Walker of the University of Kansas made by impli- 
cation and Professor Knapp in terms the point that 
all Professor Hale’s typicaf examples involved chias- 
mus, to the Romans the automatic and unconscious 
mode of expression, and that he was thus himself 
wrong in method. Professor Hale also condemned 
Greenough’s discussion of Latin word-order, in a 
way that showed that he was not familiar with Pro- 
fessor Greene’s better treatment of this theme (see 
THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 2.2-4, 2.10-13, 213-215. On 
the general theme see also The School Review 27. 
230-243 and THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 2.130-134, 3.25- 
28). 

The resolutions of The Classical Association of 
New England, mentioned in 4.185, 186, were re- 
ported by the Executive Committee with a resolu- 
tion for their adoption, but they were on motion 
referred back to the Committee for further con- 
sideration and report next year. It seemed to some 
that the proposed council was needless, since, they 
argued, The American Philological Association is a 
national body, ready to take up classical questions of 
national import, and that the proposed federation 
might interfere with the Philological Association. 
But, it may be noted, the Philological Association 
has only 600 members (whereas the three organiza- 
tions involved in the proposed federation have 2,700 
members): many of these are not teachers at all, 
and few of them are secondary teachers. Finally, 
the Philological Association thus far has been most 
reluctant to consider matters of a pedagogical char- 
acter, especially in connection with the schools. 

One other very delightful feature was an informal 
gathering at the Planters’ Hotel, the night before 
the meeting began, of a number of men, who dis- 
cussed wholly informally the various problems of 
research on which they are now engaged. 

Socially the meeting was most successful. To the 
great convenience of every one the sessions of Fri- 
day morning and afternoon were held at the 
Planters’ Hotel, which is easy of access from the 
Union Depot. On Friday night, at the Wednesday 
Club, a woman's organization, a paper was read by 
Professor C. H. Mocre, of Harvard University, on 
Greek and Roman Ascetic Tendencies, and Professor 
Shorey talked on The Case of the Classics. On 
Saturday the sessions were held at Washington 
University, which is beautifully located in the out- 
skirts of the city, to the west; among other advan- 
tages of this day was the opportunity of seeing 
the fine Saalburg Collection, of special value to 
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teachers of Caesar (see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 2. 
100-102). 

One came away from the meeting as a whole with 
decidedly optimistic feelings and with the conviction 
that the cause of the Classics in the Middle West and 
South is in good hands. = 


A CHAPTER FROM AN UNPUBLISHED LATIN 
SYNTAX, WITH PREFATORY DISCUSSION 
(Concluded from page 196.) 

It would be a comparatively simple matter to give 
the laws governing the use of antequam (prius- 
quam), if it were true and sufficiently definitive 
to say that the Indicative was used wherever the 
dependent verb denoted an actual fact or something 
viewed as an actual fact, and the Subjunctive 
wherever the dependent verb expressed something 
Proposed, Expected or Anticipated or something 
viewed as Proposed, etc. Such, however, is not the 
case, and the situation is further complicated by the 
fact that the presence of a negative in the main 
clause in some categories alters the tense and affects 
the question of mood. 

The reason for this influence of the negative 
becomes manifest when we consider that antequam 
itself, as Professor Gildersleeve says of ply, is a 
comparative formation; from this a distinctly nega- 
tive character follows. 

Since it is itself negative, the importance of the 
negative, expressed or implied, in the leading clause 
is obvious; for the free negative nullifies the nega- 
tive in the conjunction and inverts the antecedence 
and subsequence of the principal and subordinate 
clauses. This is necessarily significant in a language 
whose ground plan of tense-usage is based upon 
the antecedence and subsequence of actions whose 
time is brought into comparison. 

Even after this has been noted, however, the 
question of tense is not solved, for no strictly logical 
scheme of tense-usage is followed. 

In general, the choice of a tense in Latin in a 
subordinate clause depends upon the relation of 
coincidence, antecedence, or subsequence existing 
between the action of the principal and that of the 
subordinate verb. In the case of antequam, ‘before’, 
however, this relation of priority and subsequence 
seems sufficiently indicated by the conjunction itself. 
This affords a baffling and elusive problem. The 
Present Indicative occurs in some future sentences, 
the Future Perfect in others, and the simple Future 
is excluded from use. In a certain type of sentence 
the relation of priority and subsequence seems to 
have been felt by the Latin writer to be sufficiently 
indicated by the meaning of the conjunction and is 
not indicated by the tense, while in sentences of 
another type both the conjunction and the tense are 
deemed necessary to express the relationship. 

In the ‘generic sentence’ of the Present after an 


affirmative leading clause, the Present Subjunctive 
is generally used in the antequam clause; but after 
a negative leading clause the Perfect Indicative is 
the rule. 

In regard to the Subjunctive, it at oné& appears 
how difficult it is to make a comprehensive state- 
ment. It can be fairly well demonstrated that, in 
past sentences in which the action of the subordinate 
clause was ‘looked forward to’, the dependent clause 
employed the Imperfect Subjunctive; but the same 
principle applied to future sentences is not verified 
by the usage of the language, for a large majority 
of such sentences with affirmative leading clauses 
use the Present /ndicative, while practically all with 
negative leading sentences use the Future Perfect 
Indicative. Some grammarians cite the Present 
Subjunctive in ‘general truths’ as an extension of 
the so-called ‘anticipatory’ Subjunctive; but these 
same ‘general truths’, as stated above, quite regularly 
employ a Perfect /ndicative, if the leading clause is 
negative. 

These and other considerations have forced me, 
after many efforts at condensation, to the conclusion 
that it is hardly possible to give an adequate state- 
ment without making a definite distinction between 
present, future, and past time, and between affirma- 
tive and negative sentences under each. 

The limits of this paper will not permit my giv- 
ing the statistics or grounds for the rules given in Part 
Il. These have been given at length in my published 
work on the subject’, which was based upon a study 
of all examples of antequam (priusquam) occurring 
in the Latin literature down to the end of the first 
century of our era. It is desirable, however, that 
the reader be acquainted with the special considera- 
tions which have influenced part of the statement 
in regard to the usage after ‘an affirmative leading 
sentence of the past’, even though this cannot be 
done satisfactorily in so short an article. 

In establishing what should be the statement here, 
several considerations must be kept in mind. 

It is fairly evident that the usage of Cicero has 
been mainly responsible for the rule that, when the 
dependent clause denoted a fact or bore a simply 
temporal relation to the leading clause, the Indica- 
tive should be used; for in Cicero we find nearly 
twice as many examples of this Indicative as are 
found in all of the other prose writers combined 
down to Suetonius. Cicero has fifty-two examples 
of the Perfect Indicative in the antequam clause 
after an affirmative leading sentence; Caesar has 
none; Sallust has one, and it may be questioned; 
Nepos has none; and Livy, out of a total of more 
than one hundred and fifty examples with affirmative 
past leading sentence, has only three Indicatives. 

1 Antequam and Priusquam, With Special Reference to the 

Lord 


Historical Development of their Subjunctive Usage. The 
Baltimore Press (1903). 107 pages. 
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Even in the early language, sentences of the 
past employed the Imperfect Subjunctive in the 
antequam clause in cases in which ‘volition’, or the 
desire to prevent the dependent action, was felt; 
or in wlfich antequam was felt to be equivalent to 
antequam ut, where the action of the main verb 
occurred too soon for the accomplishment of the 
dependent action; or in which the action of the de- 
pendent verb was ‘looked forward to’ from the lead- 
ing clause; or where antequam had the sense of 
potius quam. 

It is obvious how large a proportion of the af- 
firmative sentences of the past these four types 
would cover; and studying all of the examples which 
have come down to us it is not hard to follow the 
spread of this use of the Subjunctive from examples 
which clearly belonged in one of these categories to 
sentences which less definitely fell under them, and 
finally to sentences in which the relation between 
the clauses seems purely temporal. 

As early as Lucretius this result may be observed. 
Lucretius shows several examples of the Imperfect 
Subjunctive in purely temporal clauses. Cicero has 
at least two examples of it in his late writings. 
Caesar affords no example of the Perfect Indicative 
after an affirmative leading clause, but it is not 
possible to say that any single example of the Im- 
perfect Subjunctive in his writings is in a purely 
temporal clause; some of them so present themselves 
to the mind at first glance but it is possible to refer 
each one of them to one of the Subjunctive cate- 
gories mentioned in the previous paragraph. Livy, 
however, has many examples of it, as have nearly 
all of the later writers. 

These facts give some intimation of the extent 
to which the Imperfect Subjunctive had encroached 
upon the sphere of the Perfect Indicative. From 
the meager evidence available it is fair to assume 
that the Perfect Indicative did hold its own in 
sentences of a purely temporal type in the early 
language. In the classical period Cicero is the strong- 
hold of these Indicatives. But an examination of all 
of the occurrences of them in Cicero indicates 
a notably restricted use of them and points to a 
gradual yielding on his part to the increasing pre- 
valence of the Subjunctive. 

Of Cicero’s examples of the Indicative in the 
Orations about two thirds occur in orations delivered 
during the first ten years of his public life. Of 
the eighteen examples in his late philosophical and 
rhetorical works, thirteen show the antequam clause 
modified by a temporal phrase, and three have the 
dependent verb in the first or second person. In 
the Letters we find thirteen examples, in all but one 
of which the verb is in the first or second person. 

The vernacular, and consequently writings char- 
acterized by colloquial style, resist longer than more 
formal composition a change from an old language 


usage. Consequently we might expect to find the 
Perfect Indicative in the Letters, if anywhere in 
Cicero. But we also note that all but one of these 
examples has the first or second person of the 
dependent verb; which, itself a characteristic of the 
colloquial style, in our sentences affords an addi- 
tional reason for the employment of the Indicative, 
inasmuch as the acts in which ‘you’ and ‘I’ have 
been concerned present themselves to our minds 
much more emphatically as actual facts than those 
in which the third person has been the principal 
actor. 

It is also true that when the antequam clause is 
modified by a phrase of time, such as ‘a little while’, 
‘ten days’, or the like, the fact of the occurrence of 
the dependent clause is emphasized in one’s mind. 

If we summarize the usage of Cicero with refer- 
ence to these considerations, we shall find that three 
fourths of his examples of the Perfect Indicative 
after an affirmative leading sentence are of a special 
type which emphasizes the dependent clause as a 
fact, and that of the remaining one fourth (four- 
teen sentences which have neither a temporal modi- 
fying phrase nor the verb in the first or second per- 
son) five examples belong to the author’s earliest 
writings and one occurs in the Letters. 

If, then, we bear in mind that Plautus and Ter- 
ence used the Perfect Indicative, only, in sentences 
in which the relation between the clauses was purely 
temporal, we may conclude that the rule of early 
usage was that the Perfect Indicative must be used 
in this case, the Imperfect Subjunctive only in cases 
in which other factors appeared; that by a natural 
development the Imperfect Subjunctive widened its 
sphere until as early as Lucretius it appears in 
purely temporal clauses. We may infer, further, 
that during the period of Cicero’s activity the In- 
dicative was continually giving way to the Subjunc- 
tive, for late in his life he himself employs it twice 
in purely temporal clauses and we have just seen 
how rarely he used the Indicative, especially in his 
late writings, except in sentences to which the ‘actual 
fact’ conception was peculiarly applicable. By the 
time of Livy the Subjunctive seems to have been 
the rule and the Indicative the exception; though 
the Indicative does appear occasionally for a cen- 
tury longer. 

In the statement given in Part II covering this 
point, the writer has proceeded upon the assumption 
that a statement should not be formulated with 
reference to the usage of Cicero alone but that due 
consideration should also be given to the usage 
of other prose writers of what has been called the 
Golden Age cf Latin Literature. 


II. Usace or ANTEQUAM oR PrrusQUAM (SOMETIMES 
ANTE... QUAM oR Prius... QuamM),., 
The conjunction antequam or priusquam, before, 
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is used sometimes with the Indicative, sometimes 
with the Subjunctive, as indicated in the rules 
which follow. 

The presence or absence of a negative in the 
leading sentence is of prime importance. 

The Imperfect, Future, and Pluperfect Indicative 
and the Perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive (ex- 
cept in O.O.) are so rare that they may be con- 
sidered excluded from use in normal prose. 

Sentences of Present Time. 

Antequam (priusquam) sentences of the Present 
are practically confined to ‘generic’ sentences (sen- 
tences expressing a customary, habitual, or repeated 
action). For the Historical Present, see Note 1. 
AFFIRMATIVE LEADING CLAUSE. 

The Generic Sentence of the Present with affirma- 
tive leading clause regularly employs the Present 
Subjunctive in the antequam (priusquam) clause, 
but, where the sense of the dependent verb permits, 
it may employ the Perfect Indicative. (The Present 
Indicative is archaic). 

Subjunctive: Cic. De Orat. 1. 251 tragoedi qui... 

cotidie, antequam pronuntient, vocem 
. sensim excitant. 

Sen. Nat. Quaest. 2.12.6 ante autem 

videmus fulgorem quam sonum audi- 

amus. 

Indicative: Cic. De Fin. 3.66 membris utimur 
prius quam didicimus cuius ea causa 
utilitatis habeamus. (If we substi- 
tute here scio for disco, we write 
Sciamus ). 

NEGATIVE LEADING CLAUSE. 

The Generic Sentence of the Present with nega- 
tive leading clause regularly employs the Perfect 
Indicative in the antequam (priusquam) clause. 

Cic. De Leg. 2. 57 nam prius quam 
in os iniecta glaeba est, locus ille, 
ubi crematum est, nihil habet religi- 
onis. 

Note 1. Sentences in which the leading verb is 
Historical Present follow the rules given for past 


sentences. It is permissible, however, to allow the 
sequence to conform to the tense rather than to 


the sense. 
Sentences of Past Time. 
AFFIRMATIVE LEADING CLAUSE. 

After an affirmative past leading clause the Im- 
perfect Subjunctive is used to denote: (a) that the 
subject of the leading verb ‘looked forward to’ the 
dependent action, either with or without ‘desire’ to 
prevent it; (b) that the dependent action was pre- 
vented (either temporarily or permanently) by the 
action of the leading verb; (c) that the relation 
between the clauses was purely temporal, though 
Cicero prefers the Perfect Indicative here, espe- 
cially where the dependent clause was emphasized 


as an actual fact. 


Purpose: Livy 25.18.14 Badius, priusquam op- 
primeretur, . . . equo relicto ad suos 
aufugit. 

Looking Cic. Tuse. 4.49 hi conlocuti (sunt) 

forward to: inter se, prius quam manum consere- 
rent, leniter et quiete. 

Prevention: Livy 35.27.7 multi prius incendio ab- 

(permanent) sumpti sunt, quam hostium adven- 
tum sentirent. 

Prevention: Cic. Verr. 2.4.147 nam antequam ver- 

(temporary) bum facerem, de sella surrexit atque 


abiit. 
Purely Cic. Phil. 14.27 (sol) antequam se 
Temporal: abderet, . . . fugientem vidit Anto- 
nium. 
Cic. Lael. 96 id actum est . . . quin- 


quennio ante quam consul factus sum. 


NEGATIVE LEADING CLAUSE. 

After a negative past leading clause the Perfect 
Indicative is used in the antequam (priusquam) 
clause, unless one desires to emphasize the idea of 
‘volition’, which here takes the form of ‘insistence’ 
upon the action of the dependent verb; in this case 
the Imperfect Subjunctive is used. 

Indicative: Caes. B. G. 1.53.1 neque prius fugere 

destiterunt quam ad flumen 


pervenerunt. 
Subjunctive: Nepos Themist. 8.4 inde non prius 
Insistence: egressus est, quam rex eum ... in 


fidem reciperet. 


Note. After both affirmative and negative leading 
clauses the ‘generic’ sentence of the past employs the 
Imperfect Subjunctive in the antequam clause. 

Sentences of Future Time. 
AFFIRMATIVE LEADING CLAUSE. 

After an affirmative future leading clause the ante- 
quam (priusquam) clause usually employs the Pres- 
ent Indicative. The Present Subjunctive, however, 
is preferred, if the leading verb is an imperative; 
elsewhere it is rare. 

: Cic. Fam, 11.27.1 de qua priusquam respondeo, 
pauca proponam. 
Livy 45.12.5 priusquam hoc circulo excedas, 
. . redde responsum. 
(rare) Cic. Leg. 2.53 is videlicet, antequam veniat 
in Pontum, litteras . . . mittet. 


NEGATIVE LEADING CLAUSE. 

After a negative future leading clause the ante- 
quam (priusquam) clause regularly employs the Fu- 
ture Perfect Indicative. 

Cic. Cato Maior 18 de qua vereri non ante 
desinam, quam illam excisam esse cognovero. 


Livy 44.30.9 novom iter aperui neque prius, 


quam debellavero, absistam. 
Watter HULLIHEN. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE SouTH, Sewanee, T 
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REVIEW 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus on Literary Composition. 
Edited by W. Rhys Roberts. London: Mac- 
millan and Co. (1910). Pp. 358. $3.00. 

To his admirable editions of Longinus On the Sub- 
lime, Dionysius of Halicarnassus: The Three Liter- 
ary Letters, and Demetrius On Style, Professor 
Roberts has now added a fourth volume in his study 
of Greek Rhetoric and Literary Criticism. The 
latest book includes the Greek text of Dionysius’s 
De Compositione Verborum, edited with introduc- 
tion, translation, notes, glossary and appendices. 

We are greatly indebted to Dr. Roberts for the 
excellent performance of a much needed task. No 
annotated edition of this work, in any language, had 
appeared for a hundred years. Certainly the treatise 
deserved to be rescued from the oblivion which had 
well-nigh overtaken it, since it is of very consider- 
able importance, and should be of interest and value 
both to the specialist and the general student. AI- 
though this work of the great Greek literary critic 
of the Augustan Age is primarily a discussion of the 
order of words in Greek, yet it discusses many inter- 
esting kindred questions, such as the relations be- 
tween prose and poetry, and points in Greek pro- 
nunciation and accentuation. Furthermore, the com. 
mentary and discussion contain much keen literary 
criticism. 

The introduction as a whole is disappointing. Of 
its 61 pages no less than nine are devoted to two 
analyses of the treatise (which is of course, later 
translated) and barely two to a discussion of the 
sources and the question of the indebtedness of 
Dionysius to his predecessors. Dionysius lays claim 
to originality in the work but often refers in a gen- 
eral way to his Greek predecessors in the same field. 
In particular he cites or quotes on certain matters, 
with considerable respect, Aristotle’s Rhetoric, The- 
ophrastus, Aristoxenus and others. While it is true, 
as the editor himself says, that the subject is large 
and far reaching, nevertheless the question should 
have received careful treatment, as it is germane to 
the work and a matter of very considerable interest. 
Furthermore we may say that while the introduction 
purports to deal with Dionysius’s views on such 
subjects as Freedom and Elasticity, Normal Order, 
Lucidity, Emphasis, Euphony, etc., it is rather the 
omissions of the author and the editor’s own views 
which are presented. 

The De Compositione is dedicated as a birthday 
gift to Rufus Metilius, Dionysius’s Roman pupil. 
It is given as a xTua xal xpfjua, and as a manual or 
text-book, which the author hopes will be of assis- 
tance to all students of the subject. The translation 
of such a work presents many difficulties due both to 
the subject-matter and to the highly technical vocab- 
ulary of the author, who has at his command a 
wealth of rhetorical terminology. Dr. Roberts seems 


to have performed well this difficult task The 
rendering of some terms, however, may be ques- 
tioned. For example, éxdupeuros (p. 212) means ‘un- 
adorned’ or ‘unembellished’ rather than ‘unvar- 
nished’. On p. 213, Tov kal Tov mlvov is trans- 
lated ‘an old-world mellowness’; it denotes rather 
‘a simple or stern classic elegance’. That very 
interesting term mlvos, which is discussed in a sat- 
isfactory manner in the glossary, is throughout the 
treatise rendered ‘mellowness’, which does not give 
the right force or idea. On p. 216, yAagupévis ‘pol- 
ished’ or ‘smooth’ rather than ‘decorative’. Is ‘fanci- 
ful’ a good translation of Oeatpudy (p. 236)? But 
these are perhaps petty criticisms. Of far greater 
importance is the proper translation of the title 
itself, which gives difficulty, as the Editor confesses. 
Tlept cvvdécews dvoudtwr, the Greek title, should mean ‘On 
the Order or Arrangement of Words’ and Dr. Rob- 
erts so translates it in his edition of the Three 
Literary Letters. But this title seems to him now 
too narrow; hence he translates by ‘On Literary 
Composition’, because, as he says, this serves best 
to indicate the broad scope of the work and also 
because this rendering comes nearest to the usual 
Latin title. But the main subject of the treatise 
is after all the ‘Order of Words in Greek’. Further, 
as the Editor admits, there is danger that ‘On 
Literary Composition’ may cause confusion by seem- 
ing to promise a treatment of the mpayuarxds Té70s, or 
tractatio rerum et sententiarum. Finally, the Latin 
title De Compositione Verborum is not properly 
translated by ‘On Literary Composition’. It means 
rather, ‘On the Order or Arrangement of Words’. 
Dr. Roberts's first designation therefore should have 
been retained. 

The notes, while adequate enough for the most 
part, are at times too brief when discussing. diffi- 
cult points. In. them as throughout the work the 
Editor shows a wide familiarity with the literature 
relating to the subject and numerous helpful refer- 
ences are made to the latest writings connected in 
any way with the De Compositione. 

A helpful glossary of terms of Rhetoric, Literary 
Criticism, ete., concludes the edition. Of these defi- 
nitions I would make the following criticisms: Is 
‘mechanical’ a good rendering of dyopatos? avéddnsis not 
‘wilful, headstrong, unbending’; 7d at@ades is ‘dignity’, 
almost 70 ceurdv. yonrevervis translated ‘to entice’, which 
is far too weak; say rather ‘to bewitch’. dtamorxidXew 
frequently means ‘to adorn’ as well as ‘to variegate’. 
midavds is not merely ‘attractive and plausible’ but 
‘persuasive, convincing’. If, however, in the Glossary 
some terms are found to be inadequately treated or 
omitted altogether it should be remembered that 
they may be included in the Glossaries of Dr. 
Roberts’s other editions. 

For the purpose of illustration and in order to 
prove his statements Dionysius quotes very freely 
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from the Classics. Very many of these quotations 
are derived from Homer, the greatest of poets, and 
Demosthenes, universally lauded for his  devérys, 
but poets and prose writers from Homer to Aris- 
tophanes of Byzantium are made to contribute in- 
teresting illustrative material. 

It may be of interest to examine the source, 
nature and value of a few of these quotations. In 
Chapter III Dionysius is discussing the effect of 
excellent composition or word order. He tells us 
that a composition may enchant the ear and exert 
the greatest fascination, and yet in diction be very 
ordinary and of the humblest words. As an example 
the lines from the Odyssey (16.1-16) are quoted in 
which Odysseus is tarrying in the swine-herd’s hut: 
adr’ év Odveeds bpopBds The trans- 
lation of these lines is by Mr. A. S. Way, who has 
made all the verse translations in the book. To 
my mind the effect of the original noble lines, which 
so charmed Dionysius, is sadly marred in the ver- 


sion: 


As anigh came Telemachus’ feet, the king and the 
swineherd wight 

Made ready the morning meat, and by this was the 
fire alight ;— 

Straightway he spake, for beside him was sitting 
the master of swine: 

“Of a surety, Eumaeus, hitherward cometh a com- 
rade of thine, 

Or some one the bandogs know, and not with bark- 
ing greet, 

But they fawn upon him; moreover | hear the tread- 
ing of feet”. 

Chapter XXII discusses the famous dppovla abornpd, 
or the austere arrangement, a mode of composition 
practised by Pindar in lyric poetry, in tragedy by 
Aeschylus, in history by Thucydides, and in civil 
oratory by Antiphon. The illustration quoted from 
Pindar preserves to us the dithyramb, év xopév, 

In Chapter XXIII, On the Smooth Composition, 
Sappho is mentioned as the best representative of 
that style among the lyric poets. To prove the 
assertion Dionysius quotes entire, and alone hands 
down to us, the inimitable ,dbdvar’ ’ Adpodl- 
taxtTX’ To my mind no better evidence could be 
afforded of the futility of trying to reproduce the 
Sapphic stanza in English than a comparison of the 
following verses, 

alya 5° 70 5’, 

pedidoao 

npe, Orre Sndre wérovOa 


with Mr. Way’s version: 

Swiftly came: thou, smiling with those undying 

Lips and star-eyes, Blessed One, smiling me-ward, 

Said’st, “What ails thee?—wherefore uprose thy 
crying 


Calling me thee-ward’? 


The Editor comments: “Dr. Way has, it will be 
observed, succeeded in maintaining a double rhyme 
throughout”. One is tempted to add: “Yes, but at 
what a cost’! 

How Verse Can Resemble Prose is discussed in 
Chapter XXVI, and once more we see our great 
indebtedness to Dionysius, who convincingly proves 
his contention (and incidentally reduces modern 
metrists to despair) by the quotation of Simonides’s 
lyrical gem, Adpraxe év dacdadég 

In conclusion we may say of the edition that much 
praise is due to Professor Roberts, who has so suc- 
cessfully performed a task of great difficulty and 
importance. 


BARNARD COLLEGE. 


La Rue VAN Hook. 


An interesting movement, growing out of the re- 
fusal of the school board of Ithaca, N. Y., to pro- 
vide instruction in Greek for the few students who 
applied for it in the local high school, is reported in 
The Ithaca Daily News of April 27. Believing that 
more students would apply for that subject were its 
value more clearly recognized by the parents of the 
pupils, Dr. L. L. Forman, an alderman of the city 
and formerly an instructor in Greek in Cornell Uni- 


versity, circulated among the faculty of that Uni- 


versity the following statement for signature: 

We, the undersigned professors (or one time pro- 
fessors) of Cornell University, should prefer as 
students of our respective subjects those who have 
included both Greek and Latin among their pre- 
paratory studies in the High School rather than 
those who have neglected those studies in favor of 
modern languages or of our own respective sub- 
jects. 

Fifty names are appended to this statement, in- 
cluding professors of mathematics, mechanical en- 
gineering, electrical engineering, civil engineering, 
economics, drawing and painting, architecture, ento- 
mology, botany, histology and embryology, zoology, 
physiology, psychology, and biochemistry no less than 
those of French, German, Semitic Languages, Eng- 
lish, philosophy and oratory. 

In addition to this signed statement are several 
letters bearing on the same subject. One of these, 
from Dr. Andrew D. White, former President of 
the University, is as follows: 

My opinion, formed by long observation of the 
careers of university and college graduates, is that 
by the study of Greek, even if it be only through the 
Greek Reader, the probabilities of success in the 
professional study of law, medicine, theology, teach- 
ing and of all the natural sciences, are very decidedly 
increased. 

This movement is only one of the increasing evi- 
dences that the supposed antagonism of the Sciences 
and the Classics, long believed in to the detriment 
of both, is being recognized for the destructive fraud 
it is, and that the Classics and Sciences are taking 
their true position as coadjutors in the education and 
progress of the human race. 
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Just Published with Vocabulary 


Cicero’s Cato Maior De Senectute 


Edited by FRANK ErNEST ROCKWooD, 
Professor of Latin in Bucknell University 
75 Cents 


This is a revised and enlarged edition, with a full vocab- 
ulary, to adapt it to the needs of secondary schools. 


Further details on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
100 Washington Square NEW YORK CITY 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN LATIN COMPOSITION 


By CHARLES McCOY BAKER, Horace Mann School, Teachers’ 
College, and ALEXANDER JAMES INGLIS, Horace Mann School, 
Teachers’ College, i2mo. Cloth. xiii+463 pages. $1.00 net. 
This book consists of three parts arranged for practice in 
writing Latin during the last three years of school, and, in 
addition,a summary of theElements of Syntax for reference. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
BesSTON CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISC®e 


REWISED EDITION 
BARSS’ WRITING LATIN 


Based on Lodge’s “Vocabulary ef High School Latin.” 

‘A pronounced advance beyond the first edition, and will prove use- 
ful in many schools.””—D. O. S. Lowell, Headmaster Roxbury Latin 
School. Cloth 144 Pages. 50 cents. 

D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


231-241 West 39th St. New York 


What Educators Think of Caesar's First Campaign 


“I congra'ulate the authors and th» publishers on 
its uniform excellence’. 

“The authors have solved the problem of preparing 
pupils for intelligent and effective work in Caesar’. 
‘ Mi is concise, well arranged and not confusing in 

etails’’. 


CAESAR’S FIRST CAMPAIGN 


A Beginner’s Latin Book 


By and Henry E. WItson of the Boys’ 
igh School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Vllustrated 1r2mo, Cloth, $1.00 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
New York Chicago 


70 Fifth Avenue 


Just Published 


D’Ooge’s Latin for Beginners 


By Benjamin L. D’Oocr, Professor of Latin 
in Michigan State Normal College. 


Latin for Beginners, written by an experienced teacher 
and leading author of Latin textbooks, presents the elements 
of Latin to younger pupils, The methods are modern, the 
treatment is full, and the material used is placed thoroughly 
within the grasp of immature minds. 

The book contains four particularly beautiful colored 
illustrations from the life of the ancient Romans. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


New York 


Columbia University 
Summer Session 
JULY 5—AUGUST 16, 1911 


Greek—Elementary Course. At 10:30. 
Associate Professor Macurdy. 


Greek Drama: Euripides— Professor Ma- 
curdy. At 11:30, 
Xenophon, Anabasis 
Knapp. At 10:30, 


Latin—Elementary Course —Miss Wye. At 11.30. 
Prose Composition: Secondary School 
Course. Miss Wye. At 9:30. 


I-VII — Professor 


Horace, Odes and Epodes, Catullus (Selec- 
tions). Professor F.G. Moore. At 1.30. 

Prose Composition. Professor McCrea. 
At 9:30. 

Tacitus, Selections from the Histories. 
Professor Moore. At 2:30. 

Vergil’s Aeneid I-VI. Professor McCrea. 
At 10:30. 

Research Course in Roman Satire. Pro- 
fessor Knapp. At 9:30. 


